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from the number of deep earthen basins and leaden | include two experienced excavators, who have to 
tubs found on the ground-floor. As it was found|remove, with great care and caution, using spade 
in the “ lapillo” several feet above the level of the|or pick, the deposit of loose pumice-stones or har- 
pavement, it had stood in an upper chamber, |dened mud, in which the antiquities are searched 
which must have fallen in during the eruption. j|for.. The remainder of the party consists of 
° be ° * * * women, girls, and boys, who are employed in re- 
About the time of the discovery of this beauti-|moving the rubbish. The mode of proceeding is 
ful statuette, a lamp of solid gold, weighing thirty-|as rudeand primitiveas that followed by M. Layard 
three and a half ounces, and a small figure in|in the excavations at Nineveh. When the earth 
amber, representing Cupid wearing a wig, were|is loosened by the diggers, it is shovelled into 
also dug up. The lamp was found without its|baskets, which are carried away by the swarthy, 
cover, and is of considerable intrinsic value. The| black-eyed boys and girls, either on their heads 
amber figure seems to have been considered a pre-|or under their arms. Singing and laughing, with 
cious object, and one of great rarity, as it was|their naked feet and tattered garments, they toil 
carried away with a small collection of silver coins| up the steep bank and empty their loads into carts 
by one who fled from the eruption, and whose|ready to receive them. Formerly, the rubbish 
skeleton was discovered hard by. No similar ob-|was thrown into parts of the ruins already un- 
ject had previously been obtained from the ruins.|covered, or even upon the ground not yet ex- 
It would be difficult to spend a more pleasant|amined. Amongst the many improvements intro- 
and interesting day than in watching a “ scavo’’|duced by Fiorelli is a tramway, by which the 
at Pompeii. There is at all times an excitement| excavated soil is removed to a distance from the 
and a delight, only to be understood by those who| ruins. 
have experienced them,,in opening ancient tombs| On reaching the “scavo,” the first thing to be 
and in digging for ancient remains. It is the|ascertained is whether the former owners or the 
excitement of a lottery with many blanks, but|ancient robber excavators have dug there before 
with an occasional prize which makes up for many|us. This is easily learned. If the pumice-stones 
disappointments. This is especially the case at|are unmixed with bricks, pottery, or other remains, 
Pompeii. You never know what the spade may|/and if they lie in well-defined alternate strata with 
turn up—what object of exquisite beauty or of|the lava-mud, then the soil is declared to be 
extreme rarity it may expose. Then there is the|‘ virgin,” and we may hope for interesting dis- 
speculation as to its nature when uncovered.|coveries; but if the strata are not well marked, 
What new phase of Roman life may it illustrate,|but are broken into each other, and the small 
—what purpose may it have served? Add to this|pumice-stones are mingled with fragments of bricks 
the wonderful ruins around you, and the lovely|and pottery, then we may be sure that others have 
scenery beyond,—Vesuvius rising majestically in|been there before us at some remote period, and 
the background, with its purple shadows and its|we must make up our minds to disappointment. 
thin column of white smoke capped by a broad|No object of value, at any rate, is likely to have 
capital of spreading vapor; the stone-pines, and |escaped theearlier explorers. Sometimes the parti- 
the white convents on its dark sides; the calm|tion wall has been broken through, and a hole shows 
blue sea washing the rocky shores of Sorrento ;| where the owners of the house, or, more probably, 
the distant isles rising from its tranquil bosom ;}some treasure-seekers, have forced their way into 
the soft, balmy air breathing upon you, and above|the chamber. The director having given the 
the clear, bright, azure sky of Southern Italy !|order to commence, the diggers work vigorously. 
Search the globe, and you will not find such a|The girls and boys hurry away with their baskets. 
scene as this. Tne superintendent, whose keen, well-practised 
Fiorelli is ever ready to gratify a traveller, who|eye detects the smallest object, now and then 
has any claim to the favor, with a “‘scavo ;” several | picks up a coia or a fragment of metal. Suddenly 
chambers are generally kept in readiness for this|the excavators stop-and call the attention of the 
purpose. Experience has shown that objects of|director toa discovery. The colour of the “lapillo” 
interest are usually found on the pavement of the|tells us if an object in bronze or iron is about to 
ground-floor in the “lapillo.”” Such as have been|be uncovered. If of copper or bronze, the blue 
discovered at a higher level have fallen in from |oxidation, peculiar to Pompeif, tints the soil; if 
the upper chambers, which appear to have been |of iron, the secret is betrayed by the reddish-brown 
usually occupied by servants and persons of an in-|hue which marks the presence of that metal. The 
ferior class, and rarely contained anything of much |basket-carriers are now put on one side. An ex- 
value. The ‘“scavo”’ is consequently prepared by|perienced workman, with a kind of trowel, re- 
removing all the volcanic substances which cover|moves the “lapillo,” which lies so lightly that it 
the building to within about four or five feet of|can be almost brushed away with the hand. He 
the floor. The entrances to the chambers are then|is so dexterous, and so well accustomed to his 
carefully closed with stones, and no one is allowed | work, that he quickly uncovers the object of which 
to go in until the final excavation takes place. he is in search without injuring it. It may be a 
On the appointed day, Fiorelli, with his usual| bronze vase of beautiful form, or an iron utensil 
courtesy, accompanies the visitor to Pompeii.|of extreme rarity, or a glass urn of exquisite work- 
Twelve or fourteen workmen, under a superin-|manship. If the thing discovered is of bronze, or 
tendent, who narrowly watches gheir’ proceedings | lead, or glass, it is generally in the most perfect 
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From “ Littell’s Living Age.” 
Pompeii. 
(Continued from page 347.) 

The fourth cast is that of a man of the people, 
pethaps a common soldier. He is of almost colos- 
alsize. He lies on his back, his arms extended 
by his side and his feet stretched out as if, finding 
cere impossible, he had laid down to meet death 

abrave man. His dress consists of a short 
tat, or jerkin, and tight-fitting breeches, of some 
t@arse stuff, perhaps leather. Heavy sandals, with 
wiles studded with nails, are laced tightly round 

ankles. Qn one finger is seen his iron ring. 
His features are strongly marked, the mouth open 
windeath. Some of the teeth still remain, and 
even part of the mustache adheres to the plaster. 

The importance of Fiorelli’s discovery may be 
understood from the resu!ts we have described. 
It may furnish us with many curious particulars 
ts to the dress and domestic habits of the Romans, 
ad with many an interesting episode of the last 
day of Pompeii. Had it been made at an earlier 
period, we might, perhaps, have possessed the 
perfect cast of the family of Diomedes, as they 
cling together in their last struggle, and of other 

ims whose remains are now mingled together 
in the bone-house. 

But the casts of human forms are not the only 
aasts obtained by Fiorelli’s simple process. The 
mud has moulded in the same way objects in wood 
and other perishable materials. Doors, the frames 
of windows, the sliding leaves of the shop-shutters, 

Ke those in modern use, elegant trellis-work, 
with bronze and ivory ornaments, which surround- 
ed the little garden plots in the court-yards, chests, 

many other things, have been thus restored, 
and we are almost able to fit up the interior of a 

Pompeian house. As so much of the town still 
remains to be uncovered, it is impossible to con- 
jecture what interesting and important discoveries 
may yet be made. 

€ most remarkable objects in metal, glass, 

tad marble, discovered at Pompeii and placed in 
the Museum at Naples, are so well known that it 
ot necessary to mention them. One or two 
recently found, and consequently as yet seen by 
travellers, require, however, some notice. The 
most important of these is an exquisite statuette 

A ronze, conjectured to represent “ Narcissus 

bing to Echo.” This is, perhaps, the most 

Pecious work of the class hitherto obtained from 

ruins, and is a masterpiece of ancient art. It 


, pens enough, dug out of what appears to|to prevent petty thefts of coins and other small|condition; if of iron, it is frequently so much de- 


the house of a washerwoman—judging | objects, are ready for the day’s work. ‘They usually |composed as to fall to pieces on exposure to the 
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air. The object is carefully removed by the super-|apprehensive, her judgment sound and solid, and| attach herself to the Society of Friends, nor at) 
intendent, placed op a tray, and @ note at once|her sagacity and prudence in affairs of moment,| what time she expressed the following sentiments 
made of the place and position in which it was|were such as surprised all those who had occasion| connected with that subject, in a letter to Henry’ 
found, and of any peculiar circumstances attend-|to consult with ber. She was for some time the! More: “ Yourconversation with them (the 

ing its discovery. It is then sent to a receiving|pupil of the learned Dr. Henry More, of Cam-|at London, might be, as you express it, chari 
room, where a clerk enters all these particulars, |bridge, and the biographer of the latter mentions; intended, like that of a physician frequenting hig. 
and a more detailed description in a register. |that from first to last there subsisted between them| patients, for the increase or confirmatign of their - 


Later it is transferred to the Royal Museum at/a great degree of friendship and esteem. Her/ health ; but I must profess that my converse with 
Naples, or added to the small collection now being |superior natural endowments were highly culti- , 
formed at Pompeii. 


The diggers and basket-carriers return to their 
work until the discovery of another object is an- 
nounced. At length the chamber is entirely 
cleared. It forms part of the house of a wealthy 
citizen. We are in the “tablinum,” a small re- 
cess opening upon the great hall or atrium. The 
walls are elaborately painted after the usual Pom- 
peian fashion. If they are found to be falling, 
they are at once strengthened by iron brackets, 


vated, and her studies extended into the more 
difficult and abstruse departments of human re- 
search : “ having the greatest facility for physical, 
metaphysical and mathematical speculations.” In 
the company of others, however, she never, even 


them is to receive health and refreshnient from 
them.” And, towards the close-of the same 
she further adds: “I pray God, give us all a clear 
discerning between melancholy enthusiasm, and 
true inspiration; that we may not be i 
upon, to believe a lie. The great difference of 


upon the fairest occasion, made tbe slightest dis-| opinion in this point, amongst the learned and 
play of her supreme ability or acquirements, nor experienced, occasions much perplexity in minds 


did it appear that she indulged in any of these/less exercised, and thus not so well fisted for judg. 
studies out of vanity of mind, but to satisfy her| ing.” 


great natural thirst for knowledge. 


Henry More was much concerned apd 


From very} deeply affected with this change in the viewsof, 
early life she was afflicted with extreme and con-| the Countess on religious subjects; and laboured 


tinued pains in her head, which at length ex-|all that a faithful friend could do, to set her, as 
tended over her whole frame, and at times, accom-| he thougltt, right with regard to her judgment im 
panied with such severe paroxysms as were almost/these matters. He however desisted when he 
insupportable. In hope of relief she submitted found she was decided in her choice. It is stated 


to many painful remedies, but failing to receive|that she enjoyed the society of some of the best 
selves were careful to keep them from damp, and {any from the medical skill which her own country|and most eminent among the early members of 


many of the most richly painted walls have, for|afforded, she visited France for the same purpose,| our religious Society. In one of her letters she 


this purpose, a sheet of lead between the “ into-|but without receiving any benefit or alleviation. | refers to the sufferings of Friends on account of 
naco’’ and the wall itself. The pavement is either 


or, if necessary, sustained by wooden props or by 
masonry. If the paintings are of more than or- 
dinary merit, they are carefully removed, by de- 
taching the plaster from the wall. A varnish is 
laid over those which remain to preserve them 
from the effects of exposure. The ancients them- 


There was nothing in the character of this re-| their religious principles, and says, that she was 
of mosaic, sometimes rich with flowers, fruit,|markable person which so called forth the admira-| much refreshed by the accounts of their trialsand 
masks, or figures in bright colours; or of simple|tion of the serious, among those who had known|consolations; and that they were fitted, from the 

patterns in white and black tesscre. On remov-\her from youth, as this,—that she had such aj various and heavy exercises they had themselves, 

ing from it the last layer of rubbish, we come/|timely sense and high relish of that, which is in-| experienced, and the divine support under them, 
upon a perfect skeleton ; it is that of a woman, |finitely beyond all other attainments,—even the| to administer comfort to others in great distress. 
probably the mistress of the house. She had at-|saving knowledge of “ Christ (that is, of his power,) How far her peace of mind was concerned, with: 
tempted to fly on that fatal night, and had thought |life, and spirit,) in us the hope of glory.” It was|regard to the humiliating’ path she must often 
to save her jewel case—the “ mundus muliebris” |by virtue of this, as Henry More justly remarks,| have had to tread, while espousing a cause 80 mise 
—the woman’s all’’—enclosed in its wooden |—in comparison of which, she esteemed all things| represented and despised as that of the Societyof 


casket or pyxis. We find the hinges, the lock,|else but as loss, that she was endued with such| Friends then was—how far she was satisfied in the 
and the ornamental fittings, which, beingof bronze| marvellous paticnce, composure and fortitude, to] course she adopted, may be fairly estimated from 


and ivory, have been preserved, whilst the wood-|bear the constant, tedious, as well as more agoniz- 
work has perished. Scattered around her are its|ing conflicts of the flesh. And it seems to him to 
contents,—her golden ear-rings, bracelets, and a|be not without providential wisdom, that all means 
necklace hung with curious amulets, such as ob-|of mitigation proved so ineffectual ; in order that 
jects in coral, a closed hand, with the two fingers |this glorious power of God, in its operation on an 
extended to ward off the evil eye, a bee in onyx|obedient soul, might the more fully appear. Thus 
of exquisite workmanship, as an augury of good,jjt was that in a close pursuit after Truth and 
and little bells whose sound drives away contagion, |heavenly knowledge, the christian graces so emi- 
her jewelled rings, a fragment of her ivory comb, |nently shone forth in her, as even to obscure the 
her bronze looking-glass, the ivory pins that|lustre of other accomplishments, at least with those 
gathered up her tresses, and a few small glass and| who could behold and appreciate them. 
alabaster vases and bottles which held her oint-| Something of the pious resignation of her spirit 
ments and perfumes. If the lava-mud has pene-|is discovered in the following expressions which 
trated into the chamber, the mould of the casket|occur in a letter: “From the redoubling of my 
itself may be preserved, so that a perfect cast may |afflictions, the continuedness of my great pains, 
be taken of it, and even the impression of the|increase of weakness, with new additional dis- 
linen garments which formed part of her wardrobe |tempers, I might fancy my release not far off, from 
may be plainly seen. Near her lies a terra-cotta|those weighty sufferings I have groaned under so 
lamp, with its elegant dolphin-shaped cover. It}many years. But life and death are in the hands 
had fallen from her hand when she sank exhaust-|of the Almighty; and what He designs for me, I 
ed, after in vain groping her way through the|desire I may be able to give myself up to willingly 
thick darkness. without murmuring; who only knows what mea- 
sure of suffering is most necessary for me.” Her 
mind was not so fastened down to her own personal 
: For “The Friend.” | concerns or situation, as to render her conversa- 
The Lady Viscountess Conway. tion ungrateful to others; but meekness, disin- 
This worthy woman appears to have been held |terestedness, uniform kindness to all around, con- 
in high esteem by such Friends as Robert Barclay, |descension and forbearance towards the failings of 
William Penn and Isaac Penington, several of the | others, together with a provident solicitude in be- 
valuable letters of the latter having been addressed | half of her relations and friends, continued to be 
to her. A supplementary note appended to the|the frame of her mind up to the very close; and 
collection of Isaac Penington’s letters published though her sufferings increased, the clearness of 
by John Barclay, gives some accoutit of her, from | her intellect was not in any wise impaired, nor the 
which it appears that she was sister to “ Sir John |tranquillity of her soul molested ; for at last she 
Finch,” who was at one time ambassador from|went off as one asleep, peacefully resigning her 
England to the Ottoman Empire. She is said to spirit to God who gave it, and had redeemed it ‘to 
have been a person of remarkable intellectual | himself through much tribulation. 


powers, her understanding singularly quick and| It does not-appear at what period she began to 


(To be continued.) 
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life, and from the consolation and support she waa 
favoured with in-death. “ 
Selected for “The Priend.”’ ~ 
Notes from Scientific Journals, &¢ 

Dust Shower.—On the 20th and 21st of Feb- 
ruary, a singular fall of dust is reported to have. 
taken place in Rome, preceded by a violent south 
wind; the wind being followed by a great 
and the rain being accompanied with dust, | 
appeared to consist of fragments of shells m 
with silicious shells; it effervesced with acids, bt 
great part remained insoluble. The dust is 
posed to have come from the desert of Sa 
being carried across the sea by the wind. 
distance to which it was carried need not creal 
astonishment if it be remembered that Rome # 
not situated much further from the desert thi 
are the Cape de Verd islands, and dust has 
carried out to these in such quantity as to render 
the air dark.— Chem. News. wen 


Apparent size of the Moon.—The moon as see@ 
by the naked eye is about one-tenth of an inchit! 
diameter, although persons generally estimate it 
at ten inches. That this is true is easily pre 
either by taking a photograph of the moon with® 
lens of ten inches focal length—the usual distanot 
necessary for distinct vision, or more convi0 
by holding up between the moon and the eye® 
little disc one-tenth of an inch across, at a poimh 
ten inches from the eye. A picture of the moom 
of the size commonly attributed to her requirest?) 


be made under a magnifying power of 100 times 
—Ibid. - 


Flight of the Eagle—An eagle was observed 
descend obliquely through & space of 40,000 Swit 


the sincerity and piety of her character throw 


+ 
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in six minutes, which gives a velocity of about |instrument of vision, consisting of two remarkably | tivity, but by an unreserved and simple submis- 

feet in a second. When it is considered|formed lenses—an outer corneal and an ‘inner|sion to the forming hand of Him who made all 
st this is a rate of more than ninety-seven miles|conical lens. On a close and careful examination, | things good in the beginning, and who can alone 
hour, and, in fact exceeds the greatest speed |the corneal lens of the eyelet is perceived to be|restore and bring back man into the holy, hea- 
of an express train, it becomes credible that sea-|not a simple but a compound lens, composed of|venly image in which he was created. So that, 
birds may be caught by placing a board with ajtwo plano-convex lenses of different densities orjinstead of being created in Christ Jesus unto 
i it in the water behind a boat, the bird|refracting powers. * * The effect of this arrange-| good works, I, having the understanding dark- 






































































sting with such force as to strike its bill right| ment is, that if there should be any aberration or|ened, and being alienated, in some degree, from 
h the board.—Jbid. divergence of the rays of light during their passage| the life of God, became vain in my imagination, 
through one portion of the lens, it is rectified on|and wy foolish heart would be exercising itself in ° 

its trausit through the other. It is nothing very| things too high for me, in my present growth ; and 
new to find lenses of different densities in an ani-| busying itself, and wearying itself, with my own 
mal’s eye, but where is there another instante in|conceivings, speaking evil, or at least, thinking 
which one compound lens consists of two adherent/ lightly of things which as yet I knew not. Thus, 
lenses of this description ? though I professed myself wise in the knowledge 

Yet the wonder does not end here. Man has/jof religious truths, I became foolish.” 

been unconsciously groping his way in the forma-| But says he, “although through the delusion 
tion of his most perfect microscopic lens to anjand deceit of the enemy, I was tempted to build 
imitation of the bee’s eye. His aim has been to|a very Babel of doctrines, heaping up scripture 
correct the abberation of light, which caused his|upon scripture, text upon text, to support my 
lenses to colour and distort the objects under in-| fabric of confusion ;” and finding, as he declared, 
vestigation, and he attained this end by employing] “all the fine show of doctrines, and of duties, and 
compound lenses of varying intensities. When,|of ordinances, and of prayers in the market places, 
after long study, he obtained an achromatic lens,|and as it were in the corners of the streets, and in 
he had but equalled the little bee; and how strik-|the synagogues, and the giving of one’s body to 
ing the thought, that by the use of his own achro-| be burnt, and one’s goods to the poor, or such of 
matic lens, man first distinctly perceived that of|these great performances as were not the product 
the bee! The little insect had used it perhaps for|of his holy aid and influence renewedly extended 
thousands of years before man trod the earth. By|in the time of need, but at best a hindrance to the’ 
its wonderful lenses and numerous facets, it gains|free course of that well-spring and water of life 
light in the dim cups of flowers. Into those floral| which had -been opened as in high places within 
hollows it carries, as it. were, thousands of light-|me; yet in the midst of all this departure from 
collectors and reflectors, capable of forming a|the living waters; and this hewing out broken cis- 
single picture by the means of a great number of|terns that cannot receive or retain the water of 
smaller images. If bees, as one alleges, always|life, I was not altogether left desolate; bat the 
work in the dark, has not each one of them three} Lord regarded the integrity of my heart towards 
or four thousand illuminators ?— The Honey Bee,| him, even in those very performances and high 
its Natural History, &c., by I. Samuelson and} professions which displeased Him. 
Dr. Hicks, Amer. Sci. Discovery, 1864. ‘| “Again and again He was pleased in unutter- 
able merey, to make koown unto me the way, 
which he would have his single-hearted, simple, 
lowly babes to walk in:—no galley with oars, 
neither gallant ships could pass that way ;—noth- 
ing that was high or lofty, or lifted up, however 
secretly, in its own estimation,—nothing of self, 
or of that wisdom which is foolishness with God, 
and which he will utterly confound and destroy, 
and by which the world never knew neither can 
kuow him. I found all my own strivings and the 
strugglings of the will of the creature could not 
carry me one step forward in the narrow way; 
neither was I able by taking thought to add one 
cubit to my stature, in a religious sense ; for I then 
saw it was not of him that willeth, neither of him 
that runneth, but of God and his grace, that cast 
up day by day the holy highway before my view. 
As I came from the feet of Gamaliel, to sit with 
Mary at the feet of Jesus, and to be taught by 
him in his inward and spiritual appearance, I 
found that this Minister of ministers did more for 
me as to the true and saving knowledge of him- 
self, and the things relating to his kingdom, than 
any man or book whatever. 

“T have felt it to be a very awful consideration 
that the enemy of our soul’s welfare hunts for the 
precious life, the substance and root of religion ; 
if he can eat that out,—if he can deprive us of 
that, though our branches of profession be spread 
forth as Lebanon, we shall be cut down, and cast 
into the fire, as a tree that cumbereth the ground 
of God’s vineyard. He, even the enemy, cares 
not how busy and eager we are in what we may 
be pleased to think is religion, and to call so; and 
. ; to get to heaven, and having let in the reasoner,|though we may hold the doctrines of the very 

Every one of these 3500 lenses would occupy|the serpent, in this, his refined transformation, |apostles and primitive christians, yet he knows 
™ long in a complete examination of it. Each of|T soon forgot that it is not to be attained by works| very well that a man’s creed being scriptural and 

eyelets, which, when aggregated, constitute | of righteousness, which we can do or have done|correct, is no certain criterion or prgof whereby to 

Smpound eye of the bee, is itself a perfect}in our own creaturely ability, strength and ac-|judge what spirit it is that rules him. For we 

























































Why bees work in the dark.—A lifetime might 
bespent in investigating the mysteries hidden in 
gy beehive, and still half of the secrets would be 
gediscovered. The formation of the cell has long 
heen a celebrated problem for the mathematician, 
whilst the changes which the honey undergoes 
oer at least an equal interest to the chemist. 

one knows what honey fresh from the comb 
islike. It is a clear yellow syrup, without a trace 
solid sugar in it. Upon straining, however, it 
ually assumes a crystalline appearance—it 
candies, as the saying is,—and ultimately becomes 
seolid mass of sugar. It has not been suspected 
that this change was a photographic action. This 
however is the case, M. Scheibler has enclosed 
honey in stoppered flasks, some of which he has 
kept in perfect darkness, whilst others have been 
to the light. The invariable result has 
been that the sunned portion rapidly crystallizes, 
whilst that kept in the dark has remained per- 
|} feetly liquid. We now see why bees are so careful 
twobseure the glass windows which are sometimes 
paced in their hives. The existence of their 
depends on the liquidity of the saccharine 
Re peiesated to them, and if light were allowed 
seess to this, the syrup would gradually acquire 
smore or less solid consistency ; it would seal up 
thecells, and in all probability prove fatal to the 
inmates of the hives.— Quarterly Jour. of Sci. 


Do bees, however, work in the dark? What 
may be dark to us may probably not be so to them, 
from the wonderful instruments of vision which 
are furnished to them, as to many other insects 
that pass a considerable part of their time in places 
secluded from much light, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing observation on the Eyes of Bees. Man 
never knew what the eyes of bees really were, 
wtil the greatly improved microscopes of the 
present day, in effect, gave us another eye to gaze 
upon those of bees. They have simple eyes, three 
in number, and disposed on a triangle between 
the two compound eyes. The latter are wonder- 
fil objects under a, microscope. The compound 
eye of a bee, particularly of a drone, is one of the 
most exquisitely constructed instruments of na- 
tare’s handiwork. One of the leaves of chaff that 
Mrround a grain of wheat, may represent its ap- 

rance ; but the piece of chaff shows only a uni- 
glazed surface, whilst in the eye of a bee, 
Which is much darker in colour, though alike ex- 
temmally glazed, the brightness arises from the 
presence of about 3500 small but perfectly hexa- 
goual lenses, fitting closely together, and disposed 
@ regular rows over the whole circumference. 
structure, then, may be likened to a bundle 

of 3500 telescopes, so grouped that the large ter- 
minal lenses present an extensive convex surface, 
in consequence of the decreasing diameter 

the instruments, their narrow euds meet and 
asmaller concentric curve> Could we look 
ugh all these telescopes at one glance, and 
na stereoscopic effect, we might be able to 

— idea of the operation of vision on this 








































For “ The Friend.” 


The Spirit that Deceives—the Light that Makes 
manifest. | 


From the recorded experience and counsel of 
those who have preceded us in the tribulated 
path which leads to everlasting life, we may 
derive instruction and encouragement, inasmuch 
as these are often found to correspond with 
what we ourselves may have witnessed, and been 
taught by “‘the reproofs of instruction,” which 
are declared to be “‘ the way of life.’ In record- 
ing his experience of the subtle workings of the 
enemy, and of the power which is greater than 
his, and able to discover and deliver from all his 
specious wiles, John Barclay bears the following 
testimony to the deceit of the one and the truth 
and efficacy of the other. 

“No sooner, (said he,) did the enemy of my 
soul’s peace and welfare perceive that his power 
of darkness was broken in upon, by the dawning 
of the day-spring from on high, and that he, the 
god of this world, could no longer keep me iu 
blindness and bondage to himself, than he, as it 
were, assumed the appearance of an angel of light, 
and thus laid a more subtle snare and gilded bait 
for my poor weary soul, than ever I had known 
before For the udwearied adversary observing, 
that through the precious powerful visitation of 
the Almighty, my mind was quickened and awak- 
ened to a lively sense of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, began himself to set me at work to recover 
from it. And now being little by little led and 
enticed to try in my own will, wisdom and way, 
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read that the very devils believe and tremble ;” 
and while they were rebuked and suffered not to 
speak, even though they testified of Christ that 
he was ‘the Son of God ;”’ the blessing was pro- 
nounced upon Peter for the same acknowledg- 
ment; it being made through faith in the revela- 
tion of God, whereby through love, his heart had 
been made clean, and therefore qualified to call 
Jesus Lord by the Holy Ghost which dwelt in 
him, without which it is testified no man can do 
this—without the spirit of adoption, whereby 
alone we are enabled to cry Abba, Father, and 
made to witness the power of the first resurrec- 


tion. 





For “ The Friend.” 
The following lines we copy from the Christian Advo- 


cate, they appear without a name, but possess much of|apostles—in other words, between historical and 


merit,—we think none can be insensible to their beauty 
or significance. . 


FINISH THY WORK. 


Finish thy work, the time is short. 
The sun is in the west ; 
The night is coming down—till then 
Think not of rest. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest; 
Till then, rest never ; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow; 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 
Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


Finish thy work, then sit thee down 
On some celestial bill, _ 
And of its strength-reviving air 
Take thou thy fill. 


Finish thy work, then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won, 
Hear from the throne the Master’s voice, 
“Well done! well done!” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above, 
Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 


Give thanks to Him, who held thee up 
In all thy path below, 
Who made thee faithful unto death, 
And crowns thee now! 
eunibsitiettilipinemnina 


IN A SICK CHAMBER. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Thousands, O Lord of Hosts, this day, 
Around thine altar meet; 


And tens of thousands throng to pay 
Their homage at thy feet. 


Belected. 


They see thy power and glory there, 
As I have seen thee too ; 

They read, they hear, they join in prayer, 
As I was wont to do. 


They sing their deeds, as I have sung, 
In sweet and solemn lays; 

Were I among them, my glad tongue 
Might learn new themes of praise. 


For thou art in their midst, to teach 
When on thy name they call, 

And thou hast blessings, Lord, for each— 
Hast blessings, Lord, for all. 


I, of such fellowship bereft, 
In spirit turn to thee; 

Oh, hast thou not a blessing left, 
A blessing, Lord, for me? 


The dew lies thick upon the ground, 
Shall my poor fleece be dry ? 

The manna rains from heaven around, 
Shall | of hunger die? 


Behold thy prisoner ; loose my bands, 
If ’tis thy gracious will; 
If not—contented in thy hands, 
. Behold thy prisoner still. 








THE FRIEND. 


I may not to thy courts repair, 
Yet here thou surely art; 

Lord, consecrate an house of prayer, 
In my surrendered heart. 


faculty or intellectual process. They know thay 
through the hearing ear and the seeing eye, man. 
is placed in communication with the outward world’ 
of sense ; they are aware, that through the concep.’ 
tions of his heart and mind he can hold comm. 
nion with the inner world of thought and of fee}. 

























































To faith reveal the things unseen, 
To hope the joys untolé ; 
Let love, without a vail between, 


ing,—those ‘ things of a man’ which as St. Payl mon 
PE ane PON Dene testifies, each never, fl realize through an exertion we 
Oh, make thy face on me to shine, of his own self-consciousness ; but when it is ‘the the s 
That doubt and fear may cease ; {things of God’ that are in question, they relyino them 
nae Oe ee Senigh, longer upon the natural faculties and evide 
rn wee knowing that these are only to be searched out Bein 
; ; Selected. |< the Spirit that is in man, and through the in. powe 
“He that Believeth an Witness in Him |<piration of the Almighty that giveth understand. | thes 
sel ing.’ a a The 
‘The essential difference between us and the Me It is through this unction from the Holy One how 
that they know all things ; and it is somewhat-re- certs 
experimental belief—appears to consist in this,|markable that we never find the Apostles of a 
that, in connection with the visible facts of our|ing their confidence upon a privilege to which we we ¢ 
Lord’s history, they recognize, far more fully and|are often disposed to attribute it,—I mean the life-i 
practically than we do, a great invisible fact. I)fact of their having known our Saviour in his Wor 
mean the presence and the power of the spiritual|/human person. To those who are conscious of then 
agency, the dispenser of the treasury of heaven, to] possessing their Lord, it is little merely to have rofi 
whom the human soul must be indebted for all|seen Him ; and with them the external view isso he 
that it can know or receive of God, and through| merged in the sense of inward realization, that St. eith 
whose inward working a Saviour’s outward work| Paul, in describing the intimacy and fulnessof seie 
is made effectual, by being applied, appropriated,|the life in which all things are made new, ex- hom 
and brought home to the individual heart and/|claims, ‘Yea, though we have known Christ after of d 
conscience. the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no * 
“The gospel received in the mere letter, can|more.’ To understand the meaning of these liev 
|profit us no more than the law, but will remain,|memorable works, we must drink so deeply into Can 
\like it, an external rule, instructing us in many|the spirit in which they are uttered, as to be able- wha 
things, but imparting nothing ; its facts, received|to meet their speaker in his explicit statement, the 
as more facts, and held as such within the mind,|/that no man can say (in a saving and the 
in suspension, lie there dormant and undeveloped.|sense) ‘that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy ano 
They quicken no pulsation, and,exercise no per-|Ghost;’ and this, because any acknowled den 
meating influence. Though they carry a principle|of Him, that rests on merely outward evi Ap 
of life within them, it is one which cannot germi-| must necessarily fall far short of that good eam we 
nate of its own accord, or exert its energy save] fession, for the utterance of which Peter's Master refe 
with the aid of that Divine Auxiliary, so often| pronounced him blessed. That, on the Master's Lor 
likened in scripture to those elemental influences,|own testimony, was the expression of a deep in- sen 
—the dew, the rain, the fire, the wind blowing| ward conviction wrought by God himself upon the trut 
where it listeth—without whose co-operation no|soul; and it was not because Christ had been test 
natural process can be accomplished. “‘ It is the| manifested to Peter in the flesh, but because He sha 
Spirit that giveth life.” Upon this point scripture|had been revealed to him in the Spirit, that he bee 
speaks plainly; and even natural reason, if duly| was able to answer our Lord’s question, * Whom wer 
exercised, will enable us to understand how it is|sayest thou that I am?’ in the words which drew nes 
that St. Paul declares that no man, except through|forth this comment, ‘Blessed art thou, Simoa wh 
the Spirit of God, can either receive or know any-| Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it tior 
thing of those “things of God” which it is the} unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven. an 
peculiar office of that Spirit to impart. For know-| Now it is evident, upon the warrant of these words, dot 
ledge, whether its object be tangible or spiritual,|that the Apostles, to whom we ascribe so mo 
earthly or Divine, can only reach the seat of cot) superior advantages, were exactly in our own hor 
sciousness within us, through a medium answer-|tion in this one respect, that they could know us| 
ing to the conditions of its peculiar nature. A|nothing except they received it from heaven 80 
natural object must be apprehended by the aid of|could learn nothing truly, even of Him whoo wit 
the natural senses, an idea must be recognized} words they listened to, and whose steps they or 
through the exertion of the intellect, a spiritual|lowed in, except they were taught it of up 
truth attained to through the exercise of a spiritual] Without a spiritual enlightenment, even whea re¢ 
faculty. In no other way can any of these obtain|/they looked upon their Lord, their eyes were bei 
that true recognition which makes them really our| holden that they should not know Him ; without W 
own. We shall all be ready to confess that no|a spiritual approximation, even when they sat with | 
exertion of the intellect can realize, no description,| Him in the house, and walked with Him i the an 
however accurate, convey, the true idea of a color, way, they were not really nigh Him. Their ; Wo 
an odor, a sound, a flavor. To know what these|was as great as ours of that innér illuminatiod te] 
things are, we must have seen, smelt, heard, and| that internal contact, without which it would have it 
tasted them ; and as with natural so with spiritual | availed them little that they had seen with theit for 
things. Here, also, we must ‘taste and see ;’|eyes, and handled with their hands, of the Word tes 
taste before we see, taste in order to see. Our|of Life; forall this might have been, and yet have be 
very perception must partake of the nature of ex-|left them without that knowledge of a Saviout bl 
perience, as all that we can gain otherwise is but|which is life and peace,—have left them, in 
vague and conjectural—a notion about the thing,|among the number of those to whom, after having of 
not the knowledge of it. lived in their presence, and taught in their streets, mi 
“The Apostles speak as men who have learnt the| He will nevertheless one day profess,—‘I neve] th 
full force of this distinction; and we never find| knew you.’ he 


them confounding things natural and spiritual 
with each other, or expecting to arrive at the un- 
derstanding of the latter by means of any natural 


«For it was not every one who saw our Lord u 
earth that saw, with righteous Simeon, His 
tion. While many thronged and pressed 



















_ SHE 'PRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 



















flim in the crowd, few really touched Him; and ; a3 , for that garments) and ran off. The gentleman 
the scriptures make it evident, that among the| Review of the Weather for Bixth month, 1864 | retained his hold of the other and called loudly on 
multitudes who witnessed His mighty and merci-| During the past month there were twenty clear| the a for aid. But no policeman came, nor 
fal deeds, were many persons “who seeing did|days, eleven of which, namely from the 15th to| would any one of the hundreds who were passin 
pot understand,” and remained in a state of un-|the 25th inclusive, were succeeding ones. Rain|offer him any help. Finally, a person Seal 
belief not to be overcome by ‘- outward testi-|fell during some part of seven days, on one of|forward and said he would show him the way to 
mony, even that of a miracle. Yet because they|which (the 5th) it rained nearly all day, and three} the police office. The man guided him intoa side 
saw bis works, and in many cases were themselves|days were cloudy without storms. The 25th and| street, and taking up a large stone threatened to 
the subjects of them, they must have believed in}26th were the warmest days of the month, the|beat his brains out if he did not let his friend go, 
them, a8 matters of fact, and must also, on the|thermometer indicating a temperature of 95° in| which he was obliged todo. The watch was val- 
evidence of such facts, have believed in Him as athe shade at 3 o’clock Pp. M., but about 4 o’clock| uable in itself, and still more precious as an heir- 
Being endowed with wonderful and superhuman|p. M., on the 26th, a thunder storm came up ac-|loom. Applications were made to the police, 
wers. How then was it that they did not, at|companied by a very strong west wind which|large rewards were offered, and everything possi- 
the same time, believe to the saving of their souls? | lowered the temperature about 19° in a very short ble done for three months in order to recover it, 
The answer to this will go far to explain to us|time; a great many trees were blown down by the| but it was all in vain. So much for the security 
how it is that so many among us believe, and in a|wind in this county and the adjoining one of|of property and the efficiency of the Roman police 
certain sense understand our bibles, yet, for want|Chester. The highest temperature at noon during in the daytime. 
of a spiritual insight and appropriation, fail, while|the month, was 92° on the 26th, the lowest was| At night the condition of the city is still worse 
we accept the fact, to receive along with it the|56° on the mornings of the 12th and 13th; the|on account of the darkness. There are both oil- 
life-imparting principle it encloses. What the|mean temperature was 69$°. The amount of rain| lamps and gas-lamps in the streets. The former are 
Word spoken, whether by word or sign, was to|during the month was 2.92 inches. very scanty, very clumsily arranged, and very dim. 
them, the Word written is to us, and neither can| yiddletown, Delaware Co., Pa., The latter, though far better arranged and inuch 
rofit, so long as it is received in the word only. Seventh month Ist, 1864. lighter, are also very few in number, except on 
Phey had the fact, and we have its record; and the Corso and a small part of the Ee ave- 















































































































































































. estls as 
either, to be made effectual to the heart and con- 3 [Temperature. G3 2| >, nues. The municipal government has a contract 
science of any one of us, requires to be brought| ¢ . — 383) $3 | mame Mouth ise | With the English Gas Company, by the terms of 
home to that heart and conscience by the Spirit) ¢2)% | a | 2 92x = which the corporation agree to furnish a certain 
of demonstration and of power. Bais iSle s32| 45 number of street lights for every hundred jets used 
“ We love our bibles, and we think that we be- “2 | 68° 82°) 70° 29.48| W Ghenn, tener enna in stores, hotels, and other buildings. But gas 
lieve them: let us ask ourselves. this question,| $|§) [3| G3 asso| se Rain, cloady. is burned for the most part but little in dwelling- 
Can persons believe the bible who do not believe} 4 | « 74 64 | 29.62) 8 0. houses, and only on the first floors of hotels. This 
what the bible tells them? For while we rest on ¢| 66 |70|70| sas] sw |  Chear, thunder storm. is not only on account of the general onpentin 
the bible, to the exclusion of any other testimony,| 7 | 55 08 | 64 | 2073| N Clear. of the authorities to any improvement, but because 
the bible itself declares most slteahy in favor of| 9/66 78 |$3| geo] w Rain, showers. hotel-keepers and others do not wish to give up 
another Witness, to whom it appeals as an evi-| }° Sie 4 2S s Cad their exorbitant charges for candles. Of course 
dence of its own truth ; and if we believe what the| 12/56 68 | 62 2962) N Clear. the private lights being rare the public ones are 
Apostles, speaking through the scriptures, tell us,|_ 14 | $5 | to | G4 | Saas| w cuseiy. still rarer. Many streets, even in the most pop- 
we must also accept the authority to which they| 15 | 72) 70 | 2049| W Clear. ulous quarters and near the principal hotels, are 
ref : y Y} 16) 68 78| 74 2043) W Do. : . ] h h . 
er us, and to which they were referred by their} 17 | 1 | 72 20.58) NE Do. not illuminated at all. They are, therefore, ex- 
Lord : “ When the Comforter is come, whom I will} 38 | $2 | 35 | 6 | 2.88) Nx Be. tremely unsafe after nightfall. Robberies and 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of | 65 | 79 | 1 20.67| Do. assassinations are very common, and those long 
truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall] 23| ti | 72| 60 | 2075| W = two-edged Italian knives are used on the slightest 
testify of me, for He shall receive of mine, and > eis) 222) y De. provocation. To a Roman thief human life is of 
shall show it unto you.” Now if they who had} 2/77 2 | 86 20.56 w Do. no more account than that of a dog. 
been with their Master from the beginning, who| 2|% $3\7)\ S47) nw| “quay. o™ It is necessary for a stranger who goes out after 
were themselves appointed to be His historic wit-| 23 | 62 75 68 29.75| N Clear. dark to walk in the middle of the street and watch 
nesses, had yet need of a spiritual Witness, upon ao) ice) ol eal ow Shower cloudy.  «"|carefully every dark corner and passage-way. 
| | 
























whose evidence and through whose spiritual mdni- 
tions they were to receive their Lord more fully, 
and learn of Him more truly than they had yet 


Many of these outrages are committed in the en- 
tries of dwelling-houses. In Rome, as in most 
other cities on the continent, people live in strata, 






Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the Sizth months, 1863 and 1864. 
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iF 
done, how can we afford to dispense with its testi-|} __. ; ; 1863. 1864. |and each family occupies but one story. These Hi 
mony? If the facts were not enough for them, Highest temperature in the Sixth are connected by a common entry-way. In most f 
how shall the record of the facts be enough for month, . . . 86° 92° [houses this is perfectly dark at evening, and a iE 
us? ‘It is the Spirit that beareth witness ;’ and | Lowest, do. do. do. 53° 56° |robber who conceals himself there, or who can 4 
to long as belief is based, as it might have been| Mean, do. do. do. 67§° 693° | manage to follow a person who enters, has a great Hy 
with the Apostles, in the evidence of the senses, Amount of rain in inches Sixth i advantage. Instances frequently occur of men i 
or rests, as in the case of so many among ourselves, month, . . . 2.75 2.92 being stripped of all their valuables, and even ‘ 


Upon the written testimony of others, we are but 

receiving the Witness of man, the Witness of God 

being greater: ‘ And he that believeth hath the 
itness in himself.’ ”’ 

The preceding observations of a late writer of 
another religious socicty, present a subject well 
worthy of serious consideration. Jet us ask our- 
selves “ what is the ground of our Faith,” and is 
it our earnest, daily engagement to seek and wait 
for the teachings and illumination of Him who 
teacheth as man never taught, and to yield unre- 
served submission to all the manifestations of His 
blessed will. If this is indeed the primary object 
in our view, and is sought with a fervent travail 
of soul such as its importance demands, then we 
may rest assured we shall. be made partakers of 
the riches of His love, and attain the peace and 
hope and all the blessings of His pure kingdom. 


their clothes on their person, within a few feet 
of their own doors. This is ordinarily done by 
two men, one of whom holds the point of a stilletto 
at the victim’s throat, while his confederate plun- 
ders him. Thus he is perfectly helpless, unless 
he be a man of extraordinary coolness and cour- 


State of Affairs in Rome 


One of the most conspicuous and unpleasant 
results of Roman misrule to a traveller is in the 
insecurity of the streets of the imperial city. 
These are as unsafe now, both by day and night, 
as were those of ancient Rome in the days of Ju-| age. 
venal, when to go out to supper without having; The Roman police are much afraid of these 
madé one’s will was accounted remiss and impru-| thieves, and never patrol the streets alone. When 
dent. .Robberies are not uncommon even in the| asked why they did not scatter themselves over 
most frequented parts of the city, and that in| the city instead of walking in groups only through 
broad daylight. It is not long ago that a-gentle-| the principal streets, they replied indignantly, 
man was passing along the Corso in the middle of|«« Would you wish to have us murdered before 
the afternoon, when it is always crowded; his| morning?’ They are generally seen in parties of 
gold watch and chain were suatched from his|three or four, headed by a tall carabineer, in a 
pocket by two fellows who ran violently against|large two-cornered hat. The Romans express 
him. Being an athletic man, and, moreover on|their opinion of them, in theix sarcastic way, by 
his guard, he seized one with each hand by the| calling these groups “hen and chickens!” The 
collar and held them fast. The ove with the| French would gladly undertake the management 
watch soon writhed out of his coat, (or rather the} of the police department, and render the Roman 
bundle of holes sewn together which served him| streets as safe as those of Paris. But, hitherto, 
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_ No earthly good can fill up the desires of the 
Mmmortal principle within. 
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‘the subject before them, and* arrange. 


_ HE PRIEND. _ 


present religious condition of the Society in}come home to his heart, with an individuality | they should be treated with t love and tender- 
eat it being admitted that women Friends |which it often had when he heard it read. We/ness. Having designated this class, or rather 
desired and had a right to some part in this; and)must be planted in the Lord before we can bear|those who had joined other religious bodies, as 
sdeputation of two men Friends went in to lay|fruit; and, in proportion to the degree in which |‘ wanderers,’ W. H. Pim remarked that he 
we are rooted, so will be our fruit-bearing. He|thought such a term should not be applied to 
« At the joint sitting, which commenced at 11|remembered that the apostle wrote to the early|those persons who had joined other religious 
4. M., the Clerk stated that it had been arranged | converts, ‘I delivered unto you that which I also|bodies from conscientious motives, whose souls 
jn the Men’s Meeting to commence the proceed-|received, how that Christ died for our sins,’ &c. ;|/had been previously unawakened, but who in the 
ings by reading the unanswered Queries, leaving |but he did not stop there. After telling them of| places of worship they attended, had come to 
a pause after each. what Christ had done for them, he went on to tell | know for themselves the glad tidings of salvation. 
“The first Query having been read, them of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit, and| He himself believed that they did not understand 
« Robert Charleton desired to feel the responsi-|how He should rule in their hearts. Those who/the fulness, freedom, and simplicity of the Gos- 
bility of being the first to make a few remarks on|have been enabled to lay hold upon the Saviour, |pel as it is held amongst us; but they were na- 
the Query which had just been read, but he had |and to behold the face of a reconciled Father, know |turally attracted to those from whom they had 
thought that the evidence of a growth in the|that there is a further and deeper experience. |heard this message of life and salvation. Much 
trath or otherwise was to be found in the answers! Let us then hold the truth in all the harmony of|of what was regretted arose from the want of 
to the other Queries ; especially the first, as re-|its sreeioen and not a part only without the|more ministry amongst us. Oh, that all might 
gards the attendance of our meetings for worship. |rest; then should we grow in the knowledge of|cive themselves to do the Lord’s work, and fol- 
It has been cause for lamentation both here and|the Lord, and, being firmly planted in Him, be-|low His will; that those to whom talents have 
in England that so many absent themselves from |come fruit-bearing branches in Christ Jesus.” been entrusted (and he saw many around him to 
our afternoon or evening meetings. Some of our|* * * * * = . ekg 


nger members attend our meetings in the 
morning and go elsewhere in the. evening ; this, 
he thought, was a practice which was not likely 
to increase our attachment to the Society of which 
we are niembers, and in whose welfare he desired 
that we might feel a deep interest. But the re- 
medy, he believed, was not in frequency of advice 
to such persons, but rather that those who do at- 


“The Clerk then read the Third Query. 
“'T. Pim Goodbody wished to state briefly his 


own feelings on hearing the message of Christ. 


He had long listened to the preaching of obedi- 


ence; but he believed that we must first know 
Chyist before we can obey Him, and that obedi- 
ence must keep pace with knowledge ; but this 
was an experience which the world could not 
tend regularly should endeavour, by the power of | know. 


He had read, ‘ My knowledge shall distil 


Divine grace, that these meetings should be made|like the dew.’ He could not but think that if 
times: of refreshing and comfort. If there was|the gospel of our Lord was simply and faithfully 
more devotedness in our hearts, there would be| preached in our meetings, many would come to 
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more of life and of religious solemnity in our 
meetings,” &e. * * . ° ° . 

“ Richard Fry said that, when we have arrived 
at the state just alluded to—wher many in our 
meetings have been led to speak of what the Lord 
has done for their own souls, may we be very tender 
With them. They often speak in great weakness, 
and he often thought that we must regard them 
as we should regard children learning to walk at 
first; we should be tender and forbearing, and 
not expect them to be strong men all atonce. If 
we are to have true gospel ministry, we must deal 
thus with them. He thought that the habit of 
criticising such gentle offerings out of meeting 
has a very deadening effect upon the mind. One 
person may feel that what has been said does not 
apply to him, and he may make some depreciat- 
ing remark to another, which may undo all the 
good that that person may have received ; for what 
applies and comes close home to one may not do 
oto another. Let us therefore avoid a judging 
epirit with regard to the ministry,” Xe. 
meee ¢ @ ae? gy ig 

“William. Roberts thought that the cause of 
many of our shortcomings was the want of fully 
believing that there is no other name than Christ’s 
given under heaven among men by which we can 
be saved. Let us not be secking to establish our 
own righteousness; but, believing in the atone- 
ment of our Saviour, let us seek after the righte- 
ousness of Christ. Let us feel that truly there is 
no hope for us, either here or hereafter, but by a 
living faith in the Son of God—that our sins are 
blotted out by his precious blood. If we thus be- 
lieved in Him, and felt his Spirit to reign in our 
hearts, his name should be heard in our houses, 
and our children should hear us speak of his 
mercy.” * * %** * * -*s 

“ After these remarks, the Clerk said that the 
great importance of the subject-of the First Query 
Would be an excuse for the lengthened time which 


hear it. He would encourage those who knew 
the gospel to tell it unto others—to tell it simply 
and faithfully—to tell others that when they come 
to know Christ as their Saviour, they will do His 
commandments willingly, and that they will find 
them to be no burden. 

“ Robert Charleton thought that he might ex- 
press a word of sympathy with the last speaker, 
feeling as he did the need of putting faith and 
works in their right place. We must all admit 
that the Scriptures tell us that there is a cross to 
be borne and yoke to be carried. After the gra- 
cious invitation of the Saviour, ‘Come unto me,’ 
we find the words, ‘Take my yoke upon you.’ 
But this is not offered as a condition of pardon. 
Oh no! we are invited to come to Him and re- 
ceive forgiveness ; and when we are forgiven, we 
shall feel that his yoke is no burden. We shall 
feel something of the holy alacrity of the Psalmist, 
‘I will run in the way of Thy commandments, 
when Thou shalt enlarge my heart.’ 

‘After the Fourth Query was read, T. W. 
Fisher said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven,’ were the words of the Saviour, 
to those who sought to prevent the Hebrew mo- 
thers from bringing their children to Him; and 


whom large talents had been given) might be 
made more willing to devote them to the Lord’s 
service! Let us remember that all who are not 
engaged in the Lord’s service, let them be en- 
gaged in what they may, are but standing idle in 
the market-place,” &. * ° - * . 

*‘ W. Roberts had often felt very strongly what 
had just been stated. He believed it was the 
truth, and that we were too much inclined to hide 
it from ourselves. -If, when we assemble for 
worship, we endeavoured to feel more our need of 
help, and sought more earnestly for the spirit of 
prayer, we should not have so many lifeless meet- 
ings. We have been too satisfied, saying we want 
no man to teach us; if there is life, there will be 
ministry. 

“J. Eustace, jun., thought that we should dis- 
criminate between two classes of exceptions, that 
we should not disown those who had left us for 
other bodies, if we believed that they had found 
Christ out of our Society ; yet he believed that the 
fact of their continuing as members might be 
cause of weakness, and that they should be re- 
quested to resign their membership, which (he 
thought) they would do if properly asked. With 
regard to the ministry, he believed that it must 
be tested by the Scriptures; that they are the 
standard, and he longed that we might give them 
a more prominent place amongst us. He desired 
also, that the value and importance of prayer | 
might be increasingly recognised amongst us. 
Our Great Exemplar was often seen praying, and 
he feared that pride was a great restraining cause 
in preventing us from being alike engaged. Un- 
less we are humble and become as little children, 
we cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘““W. Mathews spoke of the consideration in 
whieh the meeting was engaged as the most im- 
portant subject that could claim the attention of 
a Christian church. He had listened with inter- 


the query had arisen in his mind, Are those whojest te many of the practical remarks that had 
are parents, in any wise the means of keeping}been made. A Christian church, while it con- 
their children away from Him? Have we our-|sists of those who, in the words of the apostle, 
selves come unto Him in faith, knowing that we/|follow the same Tule and mind the same thing, 
have received the earnest of his Spirit? If so,\yet includes those who have by the Spirit not 
we shall be enabled to fill the minds of our chil-|only diversities of gifts, but differences of under- 
dren with the love of the Father, their Redeemer, |standing and spiritual strength ; but all these dif- 
and their Sanctifier,” Xe. . s * *\ferences are provided for and regulated in the 

“ Fifth-day afternoon.—In the mén’s meeting | wisdom of Him who is the Head over all things 
the consideration of the state of the Society was|to hischurch. The object, then, of such a church 
resumed. is to bring its members to Christ. It cannot stand 

“T. Pim, jun., thought that the meeting might | still, it must either go backward or forward. We 
do well to consider an exception in an answer from |find that there are those things amongst us over 
one of the Quarterly Meetings, namely, “‘a few of| which we grieve; one more especially which in- 


been given to its consideration, but that they |our members have very much withdrawn from the |duces the inquiry, “‘ Can these things be so, and 


might now proceed to the Second Query. After|attendance of any of our meetings.’ 


this had been read, 


how have they been produced?” The prophet 
“Jas. Green spoke of the duty of Monthly|said that the time would come when the man 


“William Thistlethwaite said the Query had! Meetings and individuals towards such, and that|‘who had the word of the Lord should be 
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more precioug than the gold of Ophir.’ This is 
very much the lamentation which we have had to 
take up. While we must not place all our depen- 
dence upon it, yet we know that, it does please 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. Some years ago, our concern on be- 
half of our members took another form; but now 
he was glad that it was turned into this channel, 
for it brought home to us our individual duties 
and responsibilities. W.M. continued at much 
length respecting the character of the ministry, 
and what it sought to do in the church. 

“T. P. Goodbody said he was one of that class 
alluded to, who had come to the knowledge of 
Christ outside our borders; and he knew many 
others in the same way. He feared that these 
persons did not always receive the sympathy of 
elders and overseers as much as they should do. 
We should seek the encouragement of all who 
love the Lord in sincerity. When our hearts are 
filled with his love, we are enabled to speak of his 
great power and mercy, in the salvation of our 
souls. There were, he believed, many young men 
(not Friends) who were in the habit of speaking 
in public on these subjects, that were dissatisfied 
with their own religious bodies ; and, if we were 
in a right way, many of them would be glad to 
join us. He felt that it was a high privilege to 
do anything in the Lord’s service ; and he desired 
that many might be enabled to express some- 
thing of what the Lord had done for their souls. 

“J. Allen said, that one subject had not been 
touched upon, that of Scripture Meetings. It was 
felt by very many that there had been a lack 
amongst us of a prayerful study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He believed that meetings of the charac- 
ter he alluded to, had been often found very use- 
ful, and that, when rightly held, they were most 
helpful to the spiritual life. Our Lord said, 
‘ The words I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.’ He believed too, that, if we at- 
tended more to such duties in our families, if 
there was more of family worship, and if the spirit 
of prayer was felt and given way to, we should 
not have to speak now of such deficiencies. If 
we were earnest for the salvation of ourselves, and 
then of our families, it will not rest there, it will 
take awider range. Hc believed if we were more 
often in the habit of bending the knee in our 
families, a very blessed result would follow to the 
meeting at large. 

“ R. Fry asked what two of the speakers had 
meant by a ‘family altar.’ He hoped it did not 
mean that prayer was to be offered up always as a 
matter of course. He could understand a parent 
offering up thanksgiving and prayer on behalf of 
his family, if the spirit of prayer was known at 
the time, and he felt very desirous for the encou- 
ragement of family worship and family prayer, 
that no stifling feeling might be given, way to, 
and that the gentle influences of the Spirit might 
be followed up and obeyed ; but he hoped nothing 
of formal prayer would be set up, for the tendency 
he feared was to return to externals and forms. 

“The two Friends that had made use of the 
words ‘family altar,’ explained that they meant 
to convey nothing of a formal nature.” 
ee ree * ie 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The Treasury.—Salmon P. Chase, 
who has been at the head of the Treasury Department 
since the Third month 1861, sent in his resignation last 
week. Wm. Pitt Fessenden, a Senator from Maine, was 
nominated by the President to fill that arduous and re- 
sponsible post, and was immediately and unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate. The notice for proposals for 
a loan of thirty-three millions, being the amount of un- 


accepted offers under the former advertisement for 
seventy-five millions, has been withdrawn by the Depart- 
ment. 

Congress.—-The .bill recently enacted in order to re- 
strain gambling operations in gold and exchange, was 
found in practice to be inoperative, and to aggravate the 
evils it was intended to remedy. It has consequently 
been repealed. The bill to encourage and facilitate 
telegraphic communication between the eastern and 
western continents, has passed both Houses. A bill has 
also passed providing that when the inhabitants of any 
State have been declared in a state of insurrection by 
proclamation of the President, by the force and virtue of 
an act entitled “ An act further to provide for the collec- 
tion of duties‘on imports, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 13, 1861, they shall be and are hereby de- 
clared to be incapable of casting any vote for Electors of 
President or Vice President of the United States, or of 
electing Senators or Representatives in Congress, until 
the said insurrection in the said State is suppressed or 
abandoned, and the said inhabitants have returned to 
their obedience to the government of the United States, 
and until such return to obedience shall be declared by 
proclamation of the President, issued by virtue of any 
act of Congress hereafter to be passed authorizing the 
same. The Senate concurred in the House resolution to 
adjourn finally at nooa on the 4th inst. 

Virginia.—A dispatch from Charlestown, West Vir- 
ginia, of the Ist inst., says, General Hunter, with the 
whole of his command, has arrived safely at this point. 
During his march of five hundred miles, he destroyed 
property belonging to the rebels to the value of five mil- 
lions of dollars. The Federal logs in the expedition is 
said to have been under 2000 men, and that of the rebels 
in the several engagements more than twice that num- 
ber. Another rebel advance in force through the Shen- 
andoah Valley to Martinsburg, is reported. Martinsburg, 
which is on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
has been evacuated by the Federal forces, and the rebels 
have destroyed the railroad at that point. Gen. Sigel 
had been obliged to retreat to Harper’s Ferry. The rebel 
corps which now threatens an inroad into Maryland, is 
supposed to be the same which defended Lynchburg 
against Hunter, and after his retreat it must immediately 
have moved northward. On the 4th the rebel cavalry 
crossed the Potomac at Falling Waters. The number 
engaged in the raid is variously estimated at from nine 
thousand to twenty thousand. At Martinsburg the rebels 
captured a considerable amount of supplies. A cavalry 
expedition, from the army near Petersburg, was des- 
patched last week to destroy the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad. The object was accomplished, between twenty 
and twenty-five miles of the road having been rendered 
useless. On its return the expedition encountered a 
rebel force of cavalry and infantry which had been sent 
out to intercept it. The Federal cavalry, after a severe 
engagement, finally succeeded in cutting their way 
through, with a loss of their wagon trains, twelve pieces 
of artillery, and between 750 and 1000 men. The rebel 
force which intercepted the expedition was subsequently 
attacked by some of Grant’s troops, and eight pieces of 
artillery were re-captured. These collisions took place 
some distance south of Petersburg. 

North Carolina.—An expedition was sent out recently 
from Newbern into the interior of the State, which de- 
stroyed portions of the Wilmington and Weldon Rail- 
road, together with a large amount of rebel stores. It 
returned in safety, bringing back many prisoners. The 
country appeared to be nearly destitute of adult white 
males. 

Georgia.—On the 27th ult. General Sherman made an 
unsuccessful attack upon the rebel position, which re- 
sulted in the loss of about 2000 of his men. The rebels 
being well intrenched suffere! but little. After this 
engagement, the attempt to dislodge the rebels was 
abandoned, and the right wing of the Federal army was 
thrown forward towards the Chattahoochee. This and 
other movements compelled the rebels to abandon their 
entrenchments on the Kenesaw mountain, and fall back 
towards the river. On the 3d inst. Sherman had his 
head-quarters at Marietta, a town of some importance on 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 118 miles soath of 
Chattanooga, and 20 miles north of Atlanta, the great 
centre of the railway system of Georgia. 

Arkansas.—The rebellion, which at one time seemed 
to be nearly suppressed in this State, is again in the as- 
cendant. Communication between Memphis and Little 
Rock is entirely suspended, owing to the rebel blockade 
of the river. General Marmaduke, with a large force of 
rebels, was at Red Fork, on the Arkansas river, and part 
of his’ army has crossed-over, and at the last advices 
were threatening to occupy St. Charles. Crockett is’re- 
ported to have over 8000 men, with forty pieces of artil- 
lery, and it is believed he has the intention to isolate 


Steel from his base of supplies, and, co-operating 
Price, compel him to evacuate the State. A later dig. 
patch reports the defeat of the rebel army under Marmas 
duke, with the loss of 500 men. 

The Enroliment Bill.—The differences between the two. 
Houses in relation to the conditions of the Conseri : 
Law were adjusted before the final adjournment of Con. 
gress on the 4th inst. The commutation payment ig 
abolished, and hereafter any man drafted must serve of 
find a substitute. The principle is also established that 
no man who is liable to the draft can be a substitate, 
Aliens, soldiers who have already served two years, men 
over forty-five years, whom the Provost Marshals will 
accept, and a few others persons, are all that can be 
accepted as substitutes. The bill is evidently intended 
to stimulate volunteering. 

South Carolina, Charleston dates to the 30th.—The 
Federal batteries continued to shell Charleston. Forty. 
five rebel field officers arrived on the 29th, and were im- 
mediately sent to the front under the fire of the rebel 
batteries, in retaliation for the Union officers having 
been similarly treated in Charleston. It was reported at 
Hilton Head on the 29th, that Admiral Dahlgren had re. 
ceived information that the pirate Alabama, with three 
other pirates, was soon expected off that coast. The 
monitor Nahant, and gunboats Flambeau, Wino 
Pawnee, Sonoma, and sloop-of-war Saratoga have join 
the fleet off Charleston. Four rebel rams are ‘now in 
Charleston harbor, and two more are nearly completed, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 445, including 38 
deaths and interments of soldiers. . 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2dinst. Mew York.—American gold 130 a 134, 
Gold fluctuated violently during the week, selling at one 
time at 282, but declined on the repeal of the gold bill, 
United States 5-20 six per cents, 1043. Superfine State. 
flour, $10 a $10.50. Shipping Ohio, $11 a $11.30. Bal-- 
timore flour, $10.75 a $11.30. Chicago spring wheat, 
$2.20 a $2.25 ; amber State, $2.38. Rye, $1.85 a $1.87, 
Mixed corn, $1.55 a $1.57. Cotton, $1.53. Fair brown 
sugar 20 cts.; refined, 30 cts. Philadelphia.—Prime red 
wheat, $2.30 a $2.35; white, $2.40 a $2.45. Rye, $1.65, 
Yellow corn, $1.58 a $1.60. Oats, 88a 90 cts. At the 
cattle market on the 4th, 1327 head were sold at from 
11 to 174 cts. pér lb. Sheep, 8000 at 5 a 64 cts. per Ib,” 
gross. Hogs sold at from $12.50 to $15 the 100 lbs,” 
nett. 

Foreian.—News from England to the 19th ult. The 
affairs of Denmark were still in suspense. The Danish 
ambassador to St. Petersburg had arrived at Copenhagen 
and was reported to be the bearer of Russian proposals 
for the settlement of the dispute. The meeting of the 
emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, 
at Kissengen, was watched with some interest, under the 
impression that the meeting had some political signifi- 
cance. Domiciliary visits had been made to the houses 
of about twenty advocates in Paris, including some men” 
of note. They were suspected of having been members 
of an illegal association at the late elections. The Moni-: 
teur announces a series of French successes in Mexico, 
aud claims that the Emperor Maximilian will find the 
pacification of the country almost complete. The Liver= 
pool markets for cotton.and breadstuffs were nearly an 
changed. A terrible railroad accident occurred at St” 
Hilaire, nineteen miles from Montreal, Canada, on the. 
29th ult. An emigrant train, consisting of eleven cars, 
went over the Beloid bridge with 354 German emigrant, 
passengers. The engineer went down with the engine, 
but escaped with slight injuries. The depth of water 
was about ten feet. A large part of the passengers were 
drowned. In one of the cars only two persons were 
saved, 


Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propose. 
opening, on the Ist of Ninth month next, a school for 
the children of Friends and such-as profess with them, 
The buildings are pleasantly located within the Meeting- 
house enclosure, and the services of a competent female 
teacher have been engaged. . 

Instruction will be given in the usual branches of & 
good English education ; the charges for tuition varying, 
according to the branches taught, from $10 to $20 pet 
term of five months, there being a vacation of two month 
in the summer. 

For farther information application may be made to 
either of the following members of the School Com- 
mittee, viz: 

Ezra Comrort, Germantown, 
Lioyp MIFFLIN, do. | 
Samuet Emuen, 627 Market St. © 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, a 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





